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thus summarized : An inadequate diet, in the physiological sense, 
combined zvith impure air ; the depressing effect, physical and 
psychical, of a uniformly high temperature ; the influence of un- 
certainty in the rezvard of exertion, and of unfounded expectation, 
begetting the gambling spirit ; the limited play of sexual selection ; 
and the lack of variety in the afferent influences reaching the ner- 
vous centres {experience), — all of which can be studied especially 
well in this comMunity, on account of its diversity in race compo- 
sition and its comparatively isolated and stable condition. 



HORNLESS RUMINANTS. 

BY R. C. AULD, F.Z.S. 
(Continued from page 746. ) 

THE genus Bos is composed of a large number of animals which 
fall into well-defined bubaline, bisontine, and bovine 1 divisions. 

The buffaloes and bisons have to be passed over, leaving the 
bovines to be solely dealt with as the most typical representatives. 

Bovines are divided into (1) the hump-backed, Asian or Indian, 
and (2) the level-backed, European or Caucasian. The former, 
Bos indicus, inhabit the more tropical regions, and are subdivided 
into large and small varieties, best known under the name of zebus. 
The latter, Bos taunts, inhabit the more temperate regions, and 
are subdivided (primarily) into B. primigenius, or urus, and B. 
longifrons, or small Celtic short-horn. These may be regarded as 
corresponding, as to size, respectively with the two zebu types. 

The seat of the origin of the ox has been generally assigned to 
a part of Asia not very remote from Europe, and by a few the zebu 
has been regarded as the parent stock from which many or all 
European varieties have been derived. Andrew Murray (" Geog. 
Dist. of Mammals," p. 142) takes this view. He says there is 
no osteological difference, and steps of transition can be traced 
through all other breeds, the Italian being somewhat similar in 
color to the zebu type, and having a thickening of the shoulders 
indicative of a hump. Rutimeyer also seems to think that the 
zebu is the progenitor of the small B. longifrons. Darwin— and 
with him the majority of naturalists — regards the zebu as a spe- 
1 This word is here used in its restricted sense. 
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cifically distinct type. Vasey, 1 on comparing the skeletons of 
the zebu and common ox in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, found there was a " material" anatomical 
difference ; the former had four sacral and eighteen caudal, the 
latter five sacral and twenty-one caudal, vertebrae. 

"The question of polled cattle is an exceedingly difficult one," 
truly writes Professor Boyd-Dawkins. 2 Professor Dawkins is 
the first — indeed, only — distinguished scientist who has seen in 
this question one of scientific importance. Others have treated 
it in the most casual manner. 

This " difficult question" is a new one, and, however treated, 
the style of that treatment must be somewhat original. I have, 
therefore, aimed simply to deal with the copious testimony in the 
most systematic manner, and with such sufficiency of complete- 
ness as will properly exhibit its scientific interest, importance, 
and value. 

Zebus. — In its native habitat the zebu occurs in many different 
varieties and conditions. Variations principally relate to size, 
number of humps, color of hair, and length or absence of horns. 
The horns are, as a rule, particularly small (" short, stubby"), 
and very often wanting. A peculiar tame or domesticated race 
occurs in Thibet. The color varies from red to black. Many 
of these are without horns, the opinion of them held by the 
natives being that they are " degenerated," — strangely, the same 
view which some old French writers took of the Scottish polled 
cattle. To recompense the want of horns they have a prominent 
frontal protuberance, " so that it is with great difficulty they can 
be knocked down and killed." In the foreheads of our modern 
polled cattle a distinct indication of a similar growth occurs. 
The large zebus ate red and brown in color ; the middle-sized 
are white, blue-gray, brown, and even black. The small zebus 
are ashy gray in the main; they are paler on inferior portions of 
the body ; they have the usual lop-ear character, with small or 
no horns. The lop-ear is a decidedly " hummel" characteristic. 
The " drooping ear" among our polls, too, is sometimes distin- 
guishable, as is also the occurrence of the loose, abortive horns 
attached to the skin, and pendulous. Such horns are to be met 

1 Delineations of the Ox Tribe. 

2 Letter dated "Woodhurst, Fallowfield, Manchester, May 12, 1886." 
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with among alt cattle. These smaller zebus are the most familiar 
to observing visitors to India ; they are very tractable, and are 
used in carriages, like the ancient polled cattle of Scythia. 

I met, in 1883, a native Indian gentleman, Mr. Hassain, and I 
put the question, " Is there any distinct polled breed in India, re- 
garded as such ?" He said there was, in the Northwest Province; 
their name is " bagondlia ;" they are of a dull white color, used 
for heavy traffic. He said, in reply to my query, that no partic- 
ular or special care was taken so as to breed them polled ; they 
came so themselves. He stated, however, that there was a slight 
horny base sometimes to be observed on the frontals of some. 
Other " Indians" have informed me that these polled cattle are 
common in the teams to be seen so numerously in Bombay and 
other towns. I recollect a few cattle, from the Polders of the 
north, that were exhibited at Paris (1878), which, except for the 
want of the hump and lop-ear, would otherwise be described as 
similar to these polled zebus found in India and Persia, etc. 

The figure given by Swainson (Fig. 5) to represent his Bos pnsio, 
mentioned below, would illustrate Mr. Hassain's bagondlia exactly. 
It is the white, humped, lop- 
eared, strange-eyed, wrinkle- ^ /#fHii 
faced, hornless 'zebu com- MP^iSW ' =^__~~~— 
plete. vS'i' i ' ' 



W^ 











Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. — Indian Ox, or Zebu. 



Jardine, who describes the zebus as occurring "either horned 
or without horns," figures, in the plate, in the "Naturalist's Li- 
brary," vol. xii., an ashy gray zebu of the typical hornless race 
(Fig. 6). Other illustrations in various works, drawn by the 
most celebrated artists, such as Landseer, Macwhirter, and others, 
have depicted the same hornless zebu race fairly numerously, 
remarkably correctly, and true to the polled type. In the illus- 
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tration, " An Eastern Threshing-Floor" (Fig. 7), in Canon Far- 
rar's " Life of Christ," the polls of the animals could hardly be 
better represented, or more thoroughly mooly or humle in appear- 
ance, though it cannot be claimed that they are so. 




The late Professor Macgillivray, the distinguished naturalist of 
Aberdeen, in the Journal of Natural History (published at Edin- 
burgh) for April, 1837, thus describes the zebus: 

" Of the numberless varieties of the domestic ox, those pecu- 
liar to India and the east coast of Africa, formerly a race gener- 
ally known by the name of zebu, or Indian ox, are among the 
most remarkable. They are more especially distinguished by 
having a large tumor or hump, chiefly composed of fat, on the 
back between the shoulders. Of this race there are numerous 
breeds, varying in size from that of oilr largest bulls to that of 
a mastiff, and disposed over Southern Asia, the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the coast of Africa from Abyssinia to 
the Cape of Good Hope, in which countries it supplies the place 
of the common ox, being used as an article of food, as a lac- 
tiferous animal, and as a beast of burden. In some parts of 
India it is also employed for riding, as well as for drawing car- 
riages, and is said to perform a journey of thirty miles a day. 
Its flesh, although good, is inferior to that of the European races, 
but the hump is reckoned a great delicacy. It varies in color 
like the other domesticated breeds, the most common tints being 
ash-gray, cream color, or white, but it is often red or brown, and 
occasionally black ; some of the breeds are horned, others have 
pendulous or flexible horns destitute of the core or bony part, 
and some are entirely hornless." 

Professor Macgillivray figures four races : 

(1) The largest-horned race. 

(2) The smaller-horned race. 
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(3) The smallest race. 

(4) The hornless race. 

W. Swainson, F.R.S., in his " Natural History of Quadrupeds," 
describes five types of Bovines : 

"The fourth type appears likewise indigenous to the same 
continent (Asia), from whence, in fact, nearly all our domestic 
animals have originated. It is typically distinguished by its 
very diminutive size, by the almost total disappearance of the 
hump so highly developed in the East, and by having no horns 
(Fig- 5)- The species is seldom seen in this country, nor do 
we know where a full account and figure of it is to be found; 
we have, however, seen it in Chinese paintings, and Major Smith 
assures us that an individual of the small zebu race is not larger 
than a hog! The name Bos pusio may therefore be correctly 
applied to this species." 

To compare with the above, I quote his description of his 
fifth type : 

" The first variety, the Galla ox, had horns which were ex- 
tremely bulky and nearly four feet in length; in other words, 
nearly as long as the entire length of the Bos pusio I A second 
variety of this type was the Bornou race, of a white color, and 
with immense horns, which, instead of rising vertically, are 
couched outwards and downwards. The corneous external coat 
is very soft, distinctly fibrous, and at the base not much thicker 
than a human nail; the osseous core full of vascular grooves, 
and very cellular inside. The skin passes insensibly to the 
horny state, so that there is no exact demarcation where the 
one commences and the other ends." 

Swainson's system of classification was peculiar. He en- 
deavored to establish " circular" or " quinary" analogies through- 
out the animal kingdom. Here is his curious classification of 
" the genus Bos, the natural types" : 

Analogies. 

1. Bos scoticus . Fierce, untamable. Ferae. Raptores. 

2. Bos taunts . .< , //PL Primates. Insessores. 

{Appendages on the") 
head greatly de- V Ungulates. Rasores. 
veloped. J 

, r, j, ■ i Stature remarkably "I n ,. ~ ,, . 

4. bos pusio . A m ,, } >Ghres. Grallatores. 
^ r \ small. J 

X Fore part of the \ 

5. Bos ther sites .< shoulder ele- VCetacea. Natatores. 

( vated. J 
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Bos pusio he describes, we have seen, as hornless, and figures 
it so. His figure is " from a Chinese painting." Evidently so, 
but of which he gives no particulars. 

Zebus in Other Regions. — John Lawrence (1805) says, — 

"Upon the island of Madagascar, in Malabar and other parts 
of India, in part of Persia, in the Ukraine, Calmuck Tartary, 
Upper Ethiopia, and Abyssinia the bisons are of the proper, or 
large, species ; in several of the last-mentioned countries their 
cattle are the largest in the world, attaining the height and size 
of camels. Irregular as to horns ; some entirely without, others 
with the horns large, either branching or pendulous." Similar 
to what has been already described, and snowing the wide dis- 
semination of the zebu type. 

Polled Breeds in Egypt. — The kinds of cattle in Egypt are suf- 
ficiently correctly noted by W. C. L. Martin : — T 

" In ancient times this zebu race, as well as a race destitute of 
the zebu peculiarities, existed in Egypt. The figures of both 
are plainly delineated on ancient monuments and temples. An 
Egyptian painting in the British Museum represents two herds 

of oxen, of which the 
foremost in the upper 
compartment is distin- 
guished by its hump and 
shorter horns (zebu) from 
the long-horned, straight- 
backed cattle (taurus) in 
the lower compartment. 
Perhaps, however, it was 
rather in Upper than in 
Lower Egypt that the 
zebu breed prevailed ; 
such, at least, is the case 
at the present day. In 
Lower Egypt, as Burck- 
Fig. $. hardt states, it is almost 

unknown ; but it begins in 
Dongola, when all along the Nile as far as Sennaar no others 
are seen." Figs. 8 and 9 exhibit various horned races of the 
East and Egypt, to compare with the polled. 

In speaking with officers and others who have been in Egypt, 
they state they have observed representations of polled cattle on 
the monuments, and also some among the present existing race. 
Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant has also stated "hornless cattle, Bos 

1 Cattle, published 1852. 
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taunts, are figured in herds under the fourth dynasty," — about 
2700 B.C. 

Figures of these polled cattle can be seen in most works treat- 
ing of Egypt. The cut given by Professor Rawlinson in his 
" History of Egypt" represents three animals being physicked 







(the operator not in the safest of positions), of which two are 
polled. Another figure is given on page 172, " Rescuing Cattle 
from Inundation." Two of the six are polled. Wilkinson also 
figures them. In vol. ii. 
of his work, p. 76, in the 
figure, " A Bull-Fight," 
one is polled; p. 202, 
"An Ethiopian Princess 
driven by Oxen" (Fig. 
10); pp. 447, 45 2 , als o 
bear figures in which 
polled cattle may be 
distinguished. In that 
splendid work, " De- 
scription de l'Egypte, 
ou recueil des observa- 
tions et des recherches 

qui ont ete faites en Egypte pendant l'Expedition de l'Armee 
franchise," 2d ed., 24 torn., Paris, 1 821-29, there is a volume of 
plates, in "which representations from the monuments are given. 
Reliefs of polled cattle in herds, etc., are also frequently figured. 
This work should be seen by every one interested in the subject 
of the antiquity of polled cattle. Ebers's work on Egypt, more 
easily accessible, might be consulted by the reader. 
VOL. xxi. — no. 10. 61 




Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 11. (Figure in bronze.) 

Rawlinson states that in Egypt " three distinct races of cattle 
were affected, — the long-horn, the short-horn, and the hornless." 
Birch (" Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians," by Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, Bart.) says, — 

" The cattle were of different kinds, of which three principal 
distinctions are most deserving of notice, — the short-horned, the 
long-horned cattle, and the Indian or humped ox; the last two, 
though no longer natives of Egypt, are common to this day in 
Abyssinia and Upper Ethiopia." 




Fig. 12. (Egyptian monuments.) 



In a foot-note to this he says, " A hornless variety was also 
known." 

Cattle were domesticated in Egypt, according to Darwin, as 
early as 2000 B.C. Thus we have indication enough of the great 
antiquity of polled cattle. The Egyptians, it is supposed, were 
of Asiatic origin, and may have brought the progenitors of their 
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various breeds, including the carefully cultivated polled variety, 
with them. 1 

IN EUROPE. 

Polled Cattle found in the Pliocene Deposits of Italy. — There 
is peculiar evidence of the existence of polled cattle in Europe 
during the Pliocene period. It was during the Upper Pliocene 
period that the genus Bos first appeared on the earth's surface. 
This was also the second stage in the development of deer, etc., 
— the period of hornless or feeble-horn rhinoceri, and of small- 
horned deer. Besides these, says Boyd-Dawkins, are some pe- 
culiar to Italy possessed of very remarkable characters. An ox, 
Bos etruscus, of Falconer, presents us with the first instance of 
polled cattle. And, on noting the " important characters of the 
fauna of the Pliocene period," he says, — 

" It must also be remarked that the oxen (B. etruscus) were 

1 I may give a glimpse into the state of live-stock matters in Egypt, as may be 
gathered from the best sources. Dr. Samuel Birch, in his work already quoted, 
says beef and goose constituted the principal part of the ancient food throughout 
Egypt; and by a prudent foresight, in a country possessing neither extensive pasture 
lands nor great abundance of cattle, the cow was held sacred, and consequently for- 
bidden to be eaten ; and thus the risk of exhaustion, or at least greatly lessening 
their stock, was effectually prevented, and a constant supply maintained for the con- 
sumption of the people. That a considerable quantity of meat was served up at 
those feasts to which strangers were invited is evident from the sculptures. Plu- 
tarch says red oxen were lawful for sacrifice, but not so if they had a single white 
hair (compare Numbers : " Bring thee a red heifer without spot"). For the table 
the Egyptians killed cattle with black or red spots. 

Agriculture held a high place in Egypt. As agriculturists they were adepts. They 
were wonderfully aided by the overflowing of fruitful Nile. The peasant ranked, 
however, above the pastor, or herdsman. The " herds," indeed, were an inferior 
class, and were, as individuals, looked down upon, The rich landed proprietors 
possessed large flocks and stocks of cattle, sheep, and goats, etc., on their estates. 
The denomination of pastor did not extend to the farmers who bred their own sheep 
or cattle ; merely to those who herded them. The herds were looked over by the 
superiors of the estate; and they fully understood the different stages of grazing 
and stall-feeding. These stewards selected their shepherds, who held a responsible 
trust. Such as were skilled in cattle-management were chosen " to make them 
rulers over the cattle." Nothing was neglected. Branding was an annual opera- 
tion. The royal cattle were branded or tattooed on their rumps with their regular 
numbers, as, " Palace, 86," etc. 

In some parts the herds of cattle grazed on common pasturages, and were liable 
to be mixed. Hence this branding, which became imperative. It was, indeed, an 
annual " rounding up," — which has thus a most respectable antiquity. Illustrations 
of all these operations are found on the monuments, which are a perfect pictorial 
record of these wondrous ancient times, handed down to us in an imperishable form. 
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sometimes devoid of horns, as may be seen in a specimen pointed 
out to me by Dr. Forsyth Major, in the Museum of Florence." 
And this is his comment : " It seems very likely that horns were 
originally a mere sexual character peculiar to the males, and 
transferred, like other sexual characters, ultimately to the females. 
This was brought about before the beginning of the Plistocene 
age, since all the oxen of that period possessed horns. If this 
view of the origin of horns be accepted, it is easy to explain the 
singular ease with which, in a comparatively short time, the horns 
have been bred off some of our domestic cattle by selection car- 
ried on through a few generations ; and our polled cattle may be 
looked to as a reversion to an ancestral type. The small size 
also of the tusks of the domestic hog, compared with those of 
the wild boar, may be explained in the same manner." 1 

Falconer describes B. etruscus (" Pal. Mems., vol. ii. p. 481) as 
" so peculiar as to distinguish it very remarkably from Bos primi- 
genius and Bos prisons (the bison). It is of much smaller size, 
and, I suspect, constitutes a distinct undescribed species, for 
whose designation Bos etruscus would appear appropriate." 

Darwin, who only touches incidentally on the subject of horn- 
less ruminants, makes reference to the skull of this hornless Bos 
etruscus, seeming to regard it as that of a female. 

Figures of Polled Cattle on Greek and Roman Coins, B. C. 400. — 
The Greek and Roman {facsimile) coins in the British Museum 
are arranged in such a manner as to afford a synoptical view, at 
once historical and geographical, of the gold and silver coinage 
of the ancient world, from the invention of the art of coining 
(about B.C. 700) down to the Christian era. 

In the first compartment, relating to the First Period, circa 
B.C. 700-480, or the period of Archaic Art, ending with the Persian 
wars, in the third (geographical) section, — coins of Italy, Sicily, 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, and Western Europe, — 
is No. 30, described thus in the catalogue : 

" 30. Messana /R. [argentum]. Obvs. Head of lion, facing. 
Rev. MESSKNION. Calf's head. Wt. 267.1 grs. After the 
taking of Miletus, B.C. 494, a band of Samians sailed to Sicily, 
and, under the advice of Anaxilaus of Rhegium, seized the city 
of Zancle. Anaxilaus soon afterwards sent a mixed colony to 
Zancle, and changed its name to Messana. The Samian types 

1 Early Man in Britain. • 
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of this coin show that it dates from this period, circ. B.C. 490- 
480." The head of the so-called calf is distinctly polled (Fig. 13). 

In the second compartment, relating to the Second Period, 
circa B.C. 480-400, — the period of Transitional and Early Fine 
Art to the end of the Athenian supremacy, — in the first (geo- 
graphical) section, displaying the coins of Asia Minor, Phoenicia, 
Syria, etc., and Egypt, is No. 28 (Fig. 14), described in the cata- 
logue thus : 




Fig. 13. 



Fig. 14. 



" 28. Mytilene /R. Obvs. Two calves' heads, face to face ; 
between them a tree. Rev. Incuse square. Wt. 169 grs. This 
coin, in spite of its globular form, is not of archaic work; neither 
is the metal pure. It seems, therefore, to belong to the latter part 
of the fifth century." The heads are distinctly polled (Fig. 14). 

In compartment seven, relating to the Seventh Period, circa 
B.C. 100-1, — the period of late Decline of Art, age of Mithra- 
dates the Great, and of Roman dominion, in the second (geo- 
graphical) section, displaying coins of Northern and Central 
Greece, the Peloponnesus, and the islands of the ^Egean, is 
No. 26, described in the catalogue : 

"* 26. Roman A7. [aurum], aureus. Obv. CAESAR. Head 
of Augustus. Rev. AVGUSTUS. Bull. Wt. 123 grs. This 
coin may have been struck 
B.C. 27. Some of the coins 
here assigned to Greece 
may have been struck in 
Asia." The bull is a beau- 
tiful picture of a polled 
animal. The head could 

not be more distinct, or Fi G- I5- 

finer done (Fig. 15). 




Obv 



J£e.v 



Any one who examines these facsimile coins in the British 
Museum must be at once impressed, when cattle are represented, 
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with the remarkable distinctiveness given to the depiction of the 
horns where these had to be represented. (Figs. 16, 17, 18.) 




Fig. 16. 



Fig. 17. 




Odv. 



Jle.v. 



Fig. 18. 



The horns are so distinct and perfectly done that any instance 
where they are absent is all the more valuable. All the heads I 
have picked out are decidedly hornless, and were thus assuredly 
meant by the original artist. The last coin, marked with an 

asterisk (*), is represented 
in the last autotype plate 
which illustrates the oc- 
tavo edition of the cata- 
logue, to be had at the 
Museum. 

Mentioned by Herodotus, 
B. C. 4.00. — The father of 
profane history, in describ- 
ing the cattle of the Arimaspi, a one-eyed race of men, who the 
Issedones themselves affirmed dwelt beyond them, towards the 
north of Scythia, says (" Melpomene," v. 28, 29) that " it was on 
account of the intolerable winter of eight months of this country 
that the race of cattle appear to be imperfect, and not to have 
horns ; and the following verse from Homer, in his ' Odyssey' 
(B. iv. 1, 85), confirms my opinion as to the cause: 

' And Libya, where the lambs soon put forth their horns,' * 

rightly observing that in warm climates horns shoot out quickly, 
but in very severe cold the cattle either do not produce them at 

1 Cowper's translation : 

..." the coasts 
Of Libya, where the lambs their foreheads show 
At once their horns— defended soon as yeaned." 
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all, or, if they do produce them, they do so with difficulty. 
Here, then, such are the effects of cold." Beloe, too, has this 
note : " Hippocrates, speaking of the Scythian chariots, says 
they are drawn by oxen which have no horns ; that the cold 
prevents them having any." Strabo also mentions these ancient 
polled cattle. 

Herodotus's opinion as to the cause of hornlessness has been 
accepted by many writers down to modern times. At first sight 
it seems true enough, that in the northern European regions we 
have polled or defectively-horned animals, while in the south we 
see immense-horned races; but exceptions are prominent: in 
the palmated horns of the female reindeer of Arctic regions, — 
a sex in deer that is always hornless in all other climes ; in the 
polled cattle of Southern Europe; and in the no-horn or small- 
horned zebu of India. 

If, as is believed, the Scythians, like the Egyptians, were of 
Asiatic descent, this fact has its significance. 

In Poland. — It would appear that it is Oliver Goldsmith, in his 
"Animated Nature," whom subsequent English writers, such as 
Lawrence, 1805, follow in the statement that "the large polled 
breed of England was probably derived from Poland." The 
word "large" used by Goldsmith is valuable evidence in connec- 
tion with the idea held in some quarters, that all polled cattle 
occur among the small cattle. It is in the Forest of Bialowiza, 
in Poland, that, under the special protection of the Czar, the 
wild " European bison" [Bos prisons} is preserved. This is the 
Aurochs or Ure ox of the Germans, and the Urus of Caesar. 
Professor Low (" Domestic Animals of Great Britain") refers to 
a description of an ancient writer, who speaks of these Uri of 
the woods of Poland as black, with a white ridge along the 
chine. 

Mentioned by Tacitus and otliers. — Major Hamilton-Smith, in 
Griffith's elaborate edition of Baron Cuvier's " Animal Kingdom," 
has this passage : 

" " Breeds with small and middle-sized horns exist in the Crimea, 
in a great part of Germany, Sweden, France, England, Scotland, 
Italy, Spain ; and the hornless cattle — originally, as it would 
appear, a German breed, ' ne armentis quidem aut gloria frontis,' 
according to Tacitus — have spread to Iceland and Norway, where 
they are fed on dried fish. They are now abundant in Scotland, 
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exist in France, and about Penaranda, in Spain, from which they 
may have been transported to form the polled breed of Assump- 
tion, in Paraguay. They also are common in Madagascar and 
Abyssinia." 

Froude, the historian, in his essay on Martin Luther, 1883, in 
relating the memorable appearance of the reformer at the Diet 
of Worms, where " he gave his answers" first in Latin and then 
in German, Eck requiring of him a plain answer, "yes or no 
without horns." The taunt roused him, and he replied, " I will 
give you an answer which has neither horns nor teeth." This 
passage may be taken as evidence of the knowledge or presence 
of polled animals in Germany in those times. 

The polled cattle of Germany are extinct. H. von Nathusius, 
in reply to my inquiry, says, — 

" We have no polled cattle in Germany, but I remember them 
in Norway, and I think they are found also in the Russian provr 
inces bordering the Genesa Sea." 

Victor Hehn, in a lately published work of great erudition, 1 
heads his chapter on " cattle," " The Buffalo," — certainly a rather 
antiquated view, which might be excused in such a writer as 
Headley, mentioned later, but hardly in Hehn. He also notes 
the disappearance of the German polled cattle: 

" The Bos family was the first friend of man when emerging 
out of barbarism, and found its modifications through the migra- 
tion of nations. . . . The wholly nomadic tribes brought new 
races of cattle with them into the districts in, which they settled. 
. . . The three races of the South Russian steppes — a classical 
cattle region — are the deposits left by as many nomadic invasions. 
. . . The second South Russian species, small and red, are de- 
scendants of the old Scythian breed, of which Herodotus says 
that they were ' stumpy-horned,' and Hippocrates that they were 
' hornless,' therefore resembling the small German cattle, of which 
Tacitus writes that they lacked 'the glory of the brow.' . . . 
The hornless cattle have now entirely disappeared in Germany, 
but they are still to be met with in Scandinavia, whence, during 
the middle ages, they spread to the White Sea." 

In Austria. — In Austria there is a well-known breed of red 
polled cattle. It has been known from time immemorial, and 
has been preserved by Prince Lichtenstein on his estates. Some 
1 The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home. 
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of the Norfolk and Suffolk breed — also red and polled — have 
been taken thence to infuse new blood. Some of the Austrian 
agricultural journals have also advocated for this purpose the 
introduction of the Aberdeen-Angus, which came so prominently 
before their notice at the Paris International Exhibition in 1878. 
These red polled cattle of Austria are very interesting, and we 
are able to produce, from the most direct source, some informa- 
tion about them of the greatest interest. 

We are indebted to the exertions of the Chevalier Walcher 
de Moltheim, ministerial counsellor, director of Prince Lichten- 
stein's estates. In a letter dated Vienna, I Bank Street, 9, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1886, he says, — 

" I send you herewith enclosed the letter I wrote you some 
time ago, but which I did not mail because the answers I re- 
ceived appeared to me to be unsatisfactory and in many points 
obscure. I have caused later and more comprehensive inquiries 
to be made ; but the result of the same was alsd unsatisfactory, 
as I did not learn anything further than I had already said in my 
letter," — which is as follows (translation) : 

" The reports I could obtain about hornless cattle in Austria 
were delayed, and are now as follows : 

"At the manor of Radim, in Bohemia, which belongs to his 
Highness the Prince of Lichtenstein, hornless cattle were pro- 
duced in the year 1840, through the removal (to Radim) of the 
regular Bern breed, of red color, from the manors which the 
prince owns in Moravia ; and it is proved that this new breed 
derives its origin from his own breed of hornless cattle. This 
breed was then continued at the manor of Radim with great 
care, and indeed with good success, up to the year 1878, when 
the whole stock of hornless cattle had to be killed on account of 
a pulmonary disease. The production of hornless cattle showed 
a great constancy in this respect, that, even in those cases where, 
on account of the lack of hornless bulls, horned bulls were em- 
ployed, hornless calves were still the result. 

" In the course of years his own breed had, by great careful- 
ness, reached a high degree of improvement. 

"In the year 1868 three cows and one bull of English breed 
were bought for the stall at Radim ; but I have not been in- 
formed to which British breed these unhorned animals belonged. 
But these cattle also were affected by the pulmonary trouble. 

" In the year 1868, before the purchase of the English animals, 
the stock of hornless cattle at the domain of Radim was as fol- 
lows : six bulls, twenty-six cows, and two calves. 

" Most of these cattle were of red or brownish-red color; one 
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single calf was black, sired by a Dutch bull upon an unhorned 
Bern cow. 

" The weight of the three-year-old cows was eight hundred 
Vienna pounds, and thence in rising proportion to the ten-year- 
old cows, which were from one thousand to one thousand and 
forty Vienna pounds; bulls, nine hundred to thirteen hundred 
and twenty pounds. They were kept for the purpose of milk 
production, which latter amounted, in 1868, to from one thousand 
and seventy to fourteen hundred and nineteen Vienna quarts per 
cow. 

"As intimated before, this breed was extinguished in 1878 at 
the prince's domain. Through the admission of bulls from 
Radim, the miller Moravek, at Tecek, possesses at present still 
two head of unhorned cattle. 

" These are the only facts I can give now in answer to your 
request. Touching the bodily peculiarities, I can only add that 
the hornless cattle of home production retain the color, build, 
and peculiarities of the breed. 

" The head is long and narrow, loins strong, skin thin and 
elastic; hair soft, shining, and close; the bone structure fine, but 
strong ; neck and shoulders strong and full. Though small of 
stature, the animals were of exceeding beauty." 

In France. — Major Hamilton Smith has mentioned the exist- 
ence of polled cattle in France ; and it is stated that at Ram- 
bouillet in-and-in breeding was practised among the celebrated 
cattle of that place — a white, hornless breed — with great success, 
until they were carried off by the cattle-plague of 1815. I have 
seen it stated that there are still a remnant of this or some other 
polled race preserved at one of the French gardens. 

In Holland and Bavaria. — It has been stated that the late Mr. 
Morison, of Bognie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, brought a lot of 
very fine, large cows from Holland or Belgium. " These cows 
were much larger in size than the home polls, and they were 
splendid milkers. They were of all colors, and mostly polled, 
with the exception of a few, which had very short, thick horns. 
I had four of those animals in my possession for several years. 
Two of them were black, with white stripe on back; 1 one was 
brindled, and the fourth was white, with short horns. The last 
mentioned was the biggest in size, and the best milker of the 
lot, but in consequence of the color of her first calf being white 
she was sold." 

1 Compare with Professor Low's description of the Uri of Poland. 
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A settler near where I am located has stated to me that polled 
cattle existed in his native country (Bavaria). His grandfather 
and another bred them there. They were the only parties who 
had them in the neighborhood. It was, he said, the habit of re- 
newing, or alternating, their stock of cattle every few years, and 
for that purpose his grandfather and his neighbor had resorted 
to a district " near Holland" for specimens of these polled cattle, 
which had some celebrity at that time. The name he gave them 
was hornlose, — simply the same as our hornless. It is interesting 
to note that it was the king of Bavaria who presented gold 
medals, through M. Dutrone, to exhibitors at the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland, 1856. The reverse of the one gained by the 
late Mr. McCombie of Tillyfour states it to have been for the 
" Propagation des Races bovines desarmes, a M. W. MacCom- 
bie de Tillyfour, Ecosse, Amelioration de la Race dAberdeen 
pour la laitiere," etc. The late Hugh Watson, Keillor, also was 
presented with one for his remarkable cow " Grannie," which 
raised twenty-five calves and died at the age of thirty-six years 
and a half, — the greatest age, I believe, recorded to which an 
animal of the bovine species ever attained. 

In Switzerland. — Dr. Ferdinand Keller, in his " Lake-Dwell- 
ings of Switzerland," translated by J. E. Lee, 1878, among the 
remains identified at Ltischerz and Moringen, notes : 

(1) Bos brachyceros-longifrons, or marsh-cow. Certain remains 
only lead us to conclude that they belong to the Peat cow. 

To this race also probably belonged the half of the occiput 
of a hornless individual. The specimen indicates a very small 
animal, in which the occipital proportions are exceptionally high. 
Similar forms are said to be found in the Norwegian cattle. 

(2) Bos primigenius. Remains of this great race seem to have 
been found very sparingly. 

(3) Bos frontosus. Remains of this race are by far the most 
numerous, on the average ; the race was smaller than our spotted 
cow, yet possessed its characters most completely. The bones 
of the extremities are smaller than those of the spotted cow are 
in general. Frontosus belongs more especially to civilization. 

In Norway, etc.— They exist in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
According to Mr. Bert Pettersen, Norwegian consul at Dundee, 
polled cattle are very common in the southern parts of Norway, 
while in Tromso, within the Arctic Circle, they also exist in con- 
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siderable numbers, as is affirmed by Mr. John Neish, Jr., of The 
Laws (Scotland), who was there in 1879. 

In Iceland. — Unp'Van Troil, M.D., in his " Letters on Iceland," 
1772, says,— 

" Next to fishing, the principal support of the Icelanders is the 
breeding of cattle. Their beeves are not large, but very fat and 
good. It has been reported by some, though without foundation, 
that there are none among them with horns; it is true, however, 
that they seldom have any. They keep their large cattle at home 
in the yards the greater part of the year, though some have places 
appropriated to them in the mountains, which they call Gatr, 
where they send their cattle during the summer till the hay- 
harvest is over. They have a herdsman to attend them, and two 
women to milk them and make butter and cheese. It is common 
to meet with oxen running wild about the mountains, which are, 
however, driven home in autumn, as every one knows his own 
by a particular mark upon them." 

Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart, in his " Travels in Ice- 
land," in 1 8 10, says, — 

" The cattle, in point of size, are very like the largest of the 
Highland sorts, except in one respect, — that those of Iceland are 
seldom seen with horns. As in other countries, we meet with 
finer cattle on some farms than others; but from observation I 
could make, and information I could obtain, the Iceland farmers 
know nothing of the art of breeding stock. The bulls are, in 
general, ugly, and no use is made of them till they are five years 
old. In rearing a bull calf no more attention is paid to him than 
others. Taking all the circumstances of management together, 
I had some reason to be surprised to find the cattle, upon the 
whole, so handsome. The cows, in general, yield a considerable 
quantity of milk, many of them ten or twelve quarts per day, 
and some a good deal more. Milk is usually made into what is 
called skeer, which has been already mentioned." 

(To be continued.) 



